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the Imperial Government, we know and appreciate. We question, however,
whether the pressure is commensurate with the gravity of the situation.
For the third statement made by the Right Honourable Gentleman gives
rise to many a misgiving. It betrays a feeling of helplessness. The Trans-
vaal is not yet a self-governing Colony,1 but, by implication, Mr. Brodrick
has considered it as such. Mr. Brodrick does not deny the promises referred
to by Sir Mancherji; nor can it be denied that, when the promises were
made, the responsible ministers knew what was coming. They knew that
there was to be only one conclusion to the war, and that after the declaration
of peace self-government was bound to come. It, therefore, means that
the Home Government are now prepared, in their eagerness to conciliate
the Transvaal European opinion, even to recede from their promises.
It is apposite here to inquire why, so soon as peace was declared, the
promises made to the Indians were not immediately fulfilled; also, why,
even now, as suggested by Sir William Wedderburn,2 so long as the Trans-
vaal has not received actual self-government, the Home Government do
not repeal the old restrictions on the British Indians, and thus throw on
the Council that would be elected, under complete self-government, the
onus of repealing such legislation and proving the necessity for it.

About the same time that Mr. Brodrick made the above statement,,
in a different place, but still as Secretary of State for India, he informed
his audience that India had the first claim on their consideration, next
only to Great Britain itself, in that the trade of Great Britain with India
was larger than that done with Canada, Australia and South Africa com-
bined. Had the interests of British Indians in the Transvaal been considered
in such a spirit on the conclusion of war, when Lord Milner3 put his pen
through scores of old Transvaal Ordinances which were not consistent
with British principles, he would not have hesitated to do likewise in con-
nection with the anti-Indian legislation. Nor was it a matter of over-
sight; for immediately the country was opened up, British Indians ap-
proached Lord Milner for a cancellation of the anti-Indian laws. If that
step had been taken, nothing would have been heard, probably, of anti-
Indian agitation to-day; nor, in our opinion, is it yet too late to put into
practice the theory propounded by Mr. Brodrick.
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1 It became one in 1906.
2 Distinguished member of the Indian Civil Service, later connected with the Indian National
Congress.   Vide Vol. I, p. 386.
3 Viscount Milner, High Commissioner for South Africa, 1897-1905, Governor of the Cape
Colony, 1897-1901 and of the Transvaal,  1901-5